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INFORMAL MEETING WITH GEORGE F. KENNAN 


TUESDAY, MAY 12, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForriGn RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 4:30 p.m., in the committee 
room, U.S. Capitol Building, Senator J. W. Fulbright (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Fulbright, Gore, Lausche, Church, Langer, Aiken, 
and Carlson. 

Also present: Messrs. Marcy, Holt, and Newhouse, of the commit- 
tee staff. 

The CHairMAN. The committee will come to order. 

We are very fortunate in having this afternoon one of the most 
distinguished public servants we have had in our Government in 
recent years. He was formerly head of the Policy Planning Staff in 
the State Department, and I believe his best known post was as our 
Ambassador to Russia. He is one of the very few men who is con- 
sidered a scholar in all things Russian. 

So we are delighted to have you come and give us any instruction, 
information, or knowledge that you can, Mr. Kennan. We are very 
glad you find yourself able to come to the committee. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE F. KENNAN 


Mr. Kennan. Thank you, Senator. I am very happy to be here, 
and appreciate your asking me. 

I am, as you know, a retired officer, and have been for some years; 
Iam now only a historian. I do not normally follow contemporary 
affairs the way a great many other people do. I have occasionally 
had to speak my mind in public statements of one sort or another, and 
those have been bruited about. But I have no message which I am 
going around trying to get across to people. 

I can only give you in the few minutes that I am sure you would 
like this presentation limited to, a very brief summary of my own 
reaction to our present international situation, if that is what would 
suit you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That would be very useful to us. I hope you will 
not limit it to the immediate situation. I would be particularly pleased 
if, before you are through, you would give your views over a longer 
term than the immediate crisis. However, please approach it in 
your own way. 
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SOVIET GAINS OVERESTIMATED 


Mr. Kennan That is precisely what I was going to do, because I 
am, like a great many other people, unhappy about out present situa- 
tion, but not quite in the way that most of the critics of our present 
foreign policy seem to be unhappy. 

In the first place, I do not share the rather panicky view of the 
gains that the Soviet Government is supposed to have made, which I 
read in a portion of the press. I do not think that Moscow has been 
mopping up and making one gain and taking one territory after 
another since the recent war. 

Russia had tremendous gains in 1945, for which Hitler and the 
Japanese are primarily to blame, and those were serious and sub- 
stantial. But since that time, I am not aware that the Soviet leaders 
have gained anything in Europe. Their position there is considerably 
weaker than it was in 1945 and 1946. I would not know of any area 
over which they have control in Europe today that they did not have 
control of at that time, and I could name one or two areas where they 
then had a very extensive degree of control but where they have 
none today, such as Finland and eastern Austria and Yugoslavia 
and northern Greece. 

In Asia, there was, it is true, this enormous deterioration of our 
situation, and I think the situation of world peace, in the form of the 
Chinese Communist revolution; but that was, in my opinion, a Chinese 
Communist success, not an unadulterated Soviet success. It is a 
thing which people in Moscow themselves viewed with mixed feelings. 

When you go outside of that, except really for two areas of southern 
Asia—lIraq today, which is obviously threatened, and the Province 
of Trajancore in India, which is Communist-controlled—— 

The CHarRMAN. Kerala? 

Mr. Kennan. Kerala; I am sorry. 

You will have a hard time finding any great expansion of Soviet 
power there. 

It is true that Afghanistan is in a somewhat precarious position and 
vulnerable to Soviet pressure, and the whole Middle East is in a very 
unstable condition. But all this is far less, 1 am sure, than people in 
Moscow would be inclined to think represented important gains. 

I cannot feel, therefore, that we have just been losing, hands down, 
all over the world. 


OUR LONG-TERM PROSPECTS SEEM LESS FAVORABLE 


On the other hand, from the standpoint of our long-term prospects 
in world affairs, I think the situation is less favorable, and I will, if I 
may, try to indicate to you the reasons why I think that. 

First of all, there are straight questions of policy where, as you know, 
I have had my differences from the views prevailing in our Govern- 
ment and in the Western governments, I think, generally. 

So far as Europe is concerned, I do not want to take the time to try 
to go into this tremendously complicated question of Germany. Itisa 
question about which I have had the most public controversy with the 
people in our Government and in the other Western governments. 

I would only say this: That this present state of affairs in Europe, 
if perpetuated, is obviously a very unfavorable one from our standpoint 
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because if it becomes permanent it means that the 80 million people 
of the satellite area are added in permanence to the 209 million people 
of the Soviet Union, and it makes Russia a far bigger and more power- 
ful country than I would like to see any country be in that part of 
Europe from the standpoint of American interests and the peace of the 
world. 

Therefore, I think we should not act as though we were in love with 
the present status quo and as though the only aim of American foreign 
aoe were to see it protected against any attempt on anybody’s part 
to alter it. 


. 


NEED FOR POSITIVE REACTION TOWARD GERMAN CRISIS 


I do not think we ought to accept the proposals with which the 
Russians reactivated the Berlin question last fall. I do not think 
that for a minute. But it seems to me it ought to have been possible 
for this Government and the other Western governments to come up 
with something more than a negative reaction toward these questions, 
and with something a good deal more promising and more plausible 
in the way of a negotiating position than anything I have seen evidence 
of so far. 

I do not want to anticipate the position which our delegation is 
going to take at Geneva. Perhaps they will surprise us all, and 
nobody will be more happy to be surprised than myself. 

From what has leaked to the press, I do not see any evidence that 
what they are about to propose is going to get us anywhere near the 
heart of the German problem or the Berlin problem or even going 
to permit us to find out what the Russians would be willing to do in 
serious negotiations. 

However, realizing that this is a very delicate and difficult situation 
for our Government, and having a great deal of sympathy with the 
problem they face, I have tried since last October to keep quiet about 
this and refrain from publicly embarrassing the Government with my 
own questions and views, and I am happy to continue to do that 
until this whole series of negotiations is over. 


UNEASINESS ABOUT FAR EAST SITUATION 


If one moves to the Far East, this is an area about which I have 
said very little publicly, because I have never served there, and I 
have visited the area only briefly. I can only say now that, like 
many other Americans, I look with a certain uneasy feeling at our 
situation out there. 

Why is this? First of all, because of the problem of the outlying 
islands. We all recall the crisis we had there just recently, and the 
way in which that crisis was overcome. That was all very fine. It 
seems to me evident that the Chinese Communists miscalculated the 
military balance and finally were brought to realize that they could 
not complete what they had started. 

But now this situation has quieted down. The Communists, accord- 
ing to all the press reports, are as busy as they can be trying to make 
their military position, their posture on the mainland, one which will 
permit them, when they activate this situation again, to carry the 
action to a successful conclusion. 
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When the crisis was at its height last fall, it was often said, and with 
some force, that it was impossible for us then to negotiate about the 
outlying islands because the Chinese Communists had raised a ques- 
tion of prestige with their action, and any attempt to negotiate while 
we were under that pressure would give them a political advantage 
which they did not deserve. 

That was correct. But 4 or 5 months have now gone by since that 
crisis stopped. I have not seen the faintest indication of any desire 
on the part of our Government to take any initiative in this situation. 
As far as I can see, we are going to wait until they have accumulated 
greater strength there, arid let them try it again. 

That seems to me undesirable and not, on principle, the way in 
which one ought to face one’s world problems. 


ANTICIPATION OF CHANGE IN FORMOSA SITUATION 


Turning now to the island of Formosa, there again, with the great- 
est of sympathy for the Chinese Nationalist Government and leaving 
aside the question of our own degree of responsibility for the plight 
in which it finds itself, it does seem to me too much to hope that the 
present setup there should endure indefinitely. 

There is the fact that Generalissimo Chiang is a mortal man, and 
is not going to live forever. This situation on the island does seem to 
me to be basically unstable. Perhaps it has improved recently. 
Some of us do not know too much about it. But it worries me, because 
there will be, over the long run—so long as present circumstances en- 
dure—on the one hand, the tremendous power of mainland China and, 
on the other hand, you will have on the island this curious combina- 
tion of a mainland Chinese Government governing an island people 
who are only partly, I think, happy about the situation. 


REALIZATION OF PROCESS OF CHANGE IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


There again I would wish that we could find something to do which 
would shape the alteration of this situation instead of going on the 
theory that it will never change. 

I think our greatest danger, perhaps, as Americans is to fail to 
realize that this is always a changing world; that no one has ever 
stopped the process of change, and no one ever will; and that the task 
of statesmanship is to be on top of this process, to be influencing it, 
to have some chance of affecting it by taking the initiative with regard 
to it, rather than latching onto a status quo that suits you and saying 
that anybody who tries to change this will meet with your opposition 
by force of arms. That is no way to try to hold the world together. 


CORRECTION OF OUR MIDDLE EAST POLICY 


When you move to the Middle East—and I am moving very rapidly, 
for I know your time is valuable and limited—there it seems to me we 
have today the culmination in, what I fear, has been a long series of 
errors and mistakes on the part of the Western Powers generally, 
ourselves included. The situation there today seems to me to be, from 
our standpoint, marked largely by the fact that we have very little 
influence over it. It is out of control from our standpoint, in many 
ways. 
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We have few cards to play, few levers with which to influence any- 
thing there at the moment. 

This does not mean that things are going to develop disastrously 
from our point of view. There are countervailing forces in the Middle 
East, as we have seen recently with the reaction of the United Arab 
Republic to what has happened in Iraq. Possibly those counter- 
vailing forces will operate to our advantage. 

I must say that, sometimes, with contested situations like that, 
it is better to leave them entirely alone than to be guilty of an inept 
interference in them. 

But 1 would like at least to see us having greater possibilities for 
influencing the situation there, and I think that the aims of our 
policy in this coming period should be to develop a capability, an 
American capability, which would permit us to have a real voice in 
the affairs of that area. 

This involves some extremely difficult questions—ones so difficult 
that I almost hesitate to mention them because I know how hard it 
would be for anyone in Government to tackle them. But it does 
seem to me there has to be, on the part of the Atlantic Pact powers 
who are interested in Middle Eastern oil, a greater coordination of 
their policies toward the oil-producing countries—of their importing 

licies, in particular—with a view to developing a collective Western 

argaining power vis-a-vis these oil-producing countries which would 
permit us to take a stronger line with them. 

Very little, so far as I am aware, has been done along these lines 
todate. This is left to a large number of people—private companies, 
to the British Government, and to our own Government; and I fear 
it is all rather chaotic. 

And that is the point at which it seems to me one ought perhaps to 
put the hand to improve the Western position in the Middle East 
generally. 





ATOMIC WEAPONS DEVELOPMENT BECOMING UNMANAGEABLE 


Now, moving away from area problems of that sort, I also have great 
misgivings about the whole question of atomic weapons and the 
development of atomic explosives as it stands today. 

I feel that no very great effort—none at all, I fear—is being made to 
prevent weapons of this sort from coming into the hands of other gov- 
ernments. Up to this time it has been largely the three of us, and 
while there were only three of us there was at least a better possibility 
of negotiating some sort of agreements which would bring this ex- 
tremely dangerous and terrible physical force under some sort of 
international control. 

Once this gets into the hands of an unknown number of further 
governments, the difficulty of negotiating any international agree- 
ment is going to grow in geometric ratio with every government that 
is added to the group, because this is the nature of governments, and 
it is a terribly hard thing to get agreement among a wide number of 
governments with different interests and attitudes. 

I view this with the greatest of misgivings, because if you take the 
destructiveness of these weapons in relation to the fact that it is now 
possible to fire them from great distances away by missiles, you have 
the realization that one will not always necessarily be able to tell from 
which quarter a missile of this sort has come. 
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This seems to me to be a very, very dangerous developing situation, 
It has not developed yet today to a point, perhaps, that 1s so alarming, 
but I hate to see it goon. I have no idea, if this goes on, how many 
governments 5 or 10 years hence will have these weapons; and one 
cannot possibly predict the seriousness and responsibility of the 
governments which will have control of them. 

I would like to see us more concerned with this problem than we 
have been. 

In addition to this, there is, even within the present situation where 
only three great governments have these weapons, a far greater danger 
of these things being used by accident than I would like to see. [| 
personally would be prepared to see our Government go further in 
accepting the risks of the abolition, first, of the tests, and then ulti- 
mately of this type of explosives, even if the inspection facilities were 
not perfect, rather than to see the unlimited development of a weapons 
race with atomic weapons and missiles. 







































DISPOSAL OF RADIOACTIVE WASTES 


Finally, there is one thing that worries me here which [ do not see 
very often mentioned in the press, and that is the whole question of 
the disposal of radioactive wastes. 

If the development of such weapons is to be carried out by other 
governments as yet unknown, and governments over whose processes 
we have no influence or control, I do not know who can say whether 
these wastes are going to be disposed of in such a way as to be com- 
patible with the security of other countries. 

I have never been able to get out of any of my own friends in the 
scientific community any reassuring statement as to what we our- 
selves are doing with such wastes. I simply do not know. I have 
never seen any reassuring statements put out. Whether these things 
are not eventually going to leak out into the oceans and what they 
are going to do to the oceans is something about which I, as a scien- 
tific layman and a common citizen, have no knowledge. But I must 
say that it worries me, because it certainly is going to affect the world 
in which my children, and all of our children, are going to have to live. 

For all these reasons, I have great misgivings, and I am frankly 
depressed to see the casual and callous and unthinking way in which 
the world wanders into the development of this sort of destructive 
explosive power. I am told by my friends in the scientific community 
that the number of weapons already in existence is probably so great 
that, if they were all to be used, the effects on human life in this world 
would be incalculable. 

Well, that already in itself is a fact of staggering significance: That 
such things exist and that they are held in arsenals ready to be used 
in the event of war. After all, I know as a historian that wars can 
develop by accident when nobody wants them. They can develop 
out of misunderstandings. They can develop out of the fact that 
human beings are fallible and frail and subject to such things # 
excitement and panic and ignorance. I hate to see a potential de 
structive power of this sort loose in this world with such poor contrdl 

These, I know, are thoughts which I share with a great many people. 
I am sure that you, too, all of you, have had these worries. Buti 
does not seem to me that they are being given today the priority of 
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the emphasis in the policies of the Western World at large which I 
feel they ought to be given. 
So much for our policies. 


VIGOROUS CIVILIZATION BACKBONE OF EFFECTIVE FOREIGN POLICY 


Behind all that—and I am speaking here with great frankness, and 
I am going very fast, but I hope you will forgive me—behind all that 
lies the question of the state of our own society to back up any foreign 
policies we might devise. 

Mind you, no policy can be more effective than what lies behind it 
and what you have to support it with. In the long run, a great deal 
is going to depend, not so much on the perspicacity and brilliance of 
the people who conduct our foreign policies, but on the vigor and 
effectiveness of our civilization itself. 

The world knows pretty well what we are like in this country. 
All these foreign students and foreign visitors and foreign representa- 
tives see our country as it is, and the word gets back, and it has a 
great deal to do with our fortunes abroad. 

This raises absolutely tremendous questions and ones which we will 
scarcely be able to go through this afternoon. But I would just like 
to say this: I have had to live some 20 years of my career in Europe; 
several of those years in Russia, some in Nazi Germany, some in other 
European countries—happier ones. This does give you a certain 
basis of comparison. 

If you ask me whether it is to be expected that a self-indulgent and 
poorly disciplined, permissive system of society like our own can, over 
the long run, cope with the purposefulness and the discipline and the 
coordination of human energies with which we are faced on the other 
side, and particularly in the Soviet Union, my answer is that it is not 
likely. 

I think we are going to have to change things a great deal here at 


home before we can really hope to measure up over the long term in 
this battle. 


ASSUMPTION OF CONTINUING MIGHT OF RUSSIA 


Mind you, it may be that things will change in Russia. We never 
can tell. Their political system is not fully a proven one. After all, 
this is only the third man who has run Russia under the Soviet 
system, and all three have been very remarkable men, actually. 
We do not know what is going to happen after Khrushchev. 

There are weaknesses, potential weaknesses, in the system, which 
might come out. Perhaps the competition with which we will be 
faced will not be so great. But I do not think we ought to assume 
that. It would be frivolous to assume that. 

I think we have no choice but to assume that what we are going to 
be faced with on the other side is this same powerful and virile country 
which is advancing rapidly in many respects, a country in which 
human manpower and human resources are extremely well and 
tightly coordinated, and in which the most is gotten that can be gotten 
out of people. 

But it is not just a country of slavery. There was a piece in the 
New York Times this morning of which I[ highly approve, a statement 
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by an American professor who has been traveling over there in Russia. 
He said it is high time that we realized that the Stalin era is over, that 
this is a different Russia. And indeed it is, and I think there is a 
tremendous voluntary head of steam——— 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Kennan, there is a call for a vote—I did not 
expect a vote this afternoon—but we will be back in about 5 minutes. 

We shall suspend this discussion for a moment. 

(Short recess.) 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Kennan, I know some of the members will be 
delayed. We want to make as much of a record as we can while you 
are here, because I know your time is very short. This last subject 
you opened is, I think, extremely important, and J am anxious to make 
a record. So I hope you will proceed. 

Mr. Kennan. I can only say this: That a portion of this problem, 
as I see it, has received public recognition, and that is the educational 
side of it. I still do not think we have found the answers very widely, 
but at least that portion of the problem is being recognized, and it is 
finally being realized by great masses of Americans that the way we 
educate our children is relevant to our international situation and to 
our competitive position in the world at large. 


ATTITUDE OF SELF-DISCIPLINE NEEDED IN THIS COUNTRY 


But I think we have a long way to go, and we are going to have to 
be bolder than we have been to date, I think, in changing not only 
our educational system in the intellectual sense, but 1 think our 
system of training youth all the way through, including such things 
as their military service: coordinating that with their education, 
shaping their lives outside the school and the college. It seems to 
me there has to be a wholly different approach, Senator, to the 
bringing up of people in this country if we are going to measure up. 
We will have to find ways to make out of our children something 
much more than what we ourselves of this generation are. 

It is not going to be easy for us, but I think it has to be done. 

I hesitate to go further and mention other things which seem to me 
to be essential here, because I know that these are problems with 
which our legislators have to deal every day, which they know so 
much better than any of us do, and in which they know the difficulties 
more than I do. I would sound laughable if I were to come down 
here and talk as if it were an easy thing to control inflation or to find 
the right place in our society for the labor movement, to find a proper 
system for military service for our young people, and a proper national 
resources policy. 

But I must say that I think all of these things come into the problem 
that I am talking about, and we are going to have to do well in all of 
these and many other respects. We are going to have to do well in 
controlling the problem of the great city, which is recently impinging 
itself on the consciousness of many people in this country; in preventing 
the breakup of our big cities and the disintegration of community life 
within them. 

In all of these things—and they are all connected—there has got to 
be some sort of a new lease on life in this country, a new determination, 
a new courage, and a new readiness to submit to discipline on the part 
of all of us—to discipline ourselves and to accept the discipline of 
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government—if we are going to put our society into a state where it 
can compete successfully with that which we face on the other side. 

I do not want to say more about that because of the tremendousness 
of the scope of these problems. I also, as I say, do not want to give 
the impression that I think I know the answers to them, or that it 
would be easy for other people to find these answers. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF GOVERNMENT IN EDUCATION FIELD 


‘The CHAIRMAN. May I ask you to comment on one thought, which 
has discouraged me more than anything else. 

Mr. Kennan. Yes. 

The CHarrMAN. It is the assumption of the responsibility in this 
field by the National Government. I know very well the problems 
of local control and States rights. The experience which has been 
most discouraging to me is that 10 years ago the Senate passed a 
Federal aid to education bill by a nearly 2-to- 1 vote. Iwasa cospon- 
sor as were many others. We passed it a second time, and the House 
refused even to take it up to a vote. 

In other words, it was not only the money which was involved, 
which was a relatively small authorization, but it was also the assump- 
tion of responsibility for doing something significant in this field. 
Therefore, you have, for all practical purposes, a national determina- 
tion not to assume responsibility in the very field which you say is the 
most important. 

That was legislative action 10 years ago. I have often thought 
what a different country this might be if we had taken the opposite 
action; that is, if the House had gone along and passed such a bill. 
I think man y of the internal problems might have been solved. 

But I do not know how to make a start toward doing what you say 
is necessary, Other than taking responsibilities. Then the details of 
what one does are still another problem. But the first step is to take 
responsibility for it. 

Mr. Kennan. Well, that is precisely what I had in mind. I must 
say what we have seen in recent years has made me wonder whether 
local control of education, exclusively local control, is really adequate 
to the demands of an advanced country such as ours. 

The CHAIRMAN. Both control and support. 

Mr. Kennan. Yes, exactly. 

The CuatrMan. I think due to the economic developments it is 
obvious that many parts of the country cannot support it even if 
they have the best intentions in the world. 

Mr. KenNAN. Well, you see, our system is an unusual one. Most 
European countries, I believe, and even those which are quite obvi- 
ously democratic countries—I am thinking of countries like the 
Scandinavian countries and Holland—have a central ministry of 
education which takes basic responsibility for these things; and | 
must say I think this is important—that probably this is the best 
system. 
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CHALLENGE OF OPPONENT DETERMINES OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The CuHarrMAN. I understand what you are saying is that you are 
not judging this in a vacuum; regardless of all other considerations, 
all of this is relative to the challenge in the opponent that we have to 
meet, an opponent which is developing certain strength and charac- 
teristics which we either meet or not. I think our survival would be 
dependent on the challenge unless, as you say, it itself changes and 
becomes so decadent through its great prosperity that it might 
become as complacent as we are. 

But that may come so far in the future that dire things may hap- 
pen in the meantime. 

Mr. Kennan. That is correct, Senator, although | cannot help 
feeling that many of the things which the Russians have pushed us 
into doing, and many of the things which they may in future force 
us to do, are the ones that we ought to have done anyway for our own 
sakes, even if they had not provided the competition. 

The CuarrMan. Well, I do not see that there is anything good 
per se about national control of education. But when you are 
thinking of the strength of the Nation, needing the development of 
the understanding and knowledge and discipline that would support 
an active, firm foreign policy, then I see, judged in that light, that 
it is essential. 

Mr. Kennan. Well, I think our children ought to be well educated, 
whether there is a Russian threat or not; and I see that local govern- 
ment in large parts of the country does not even have the tradition 
which would make it practicable to try to collect adequate taxes for 
this or to pay adequate salaries or to devise proper programs of study. 

The CuatrMan. Aside from that, what can we do? What do you 
think this Congress can do? 

Mr. Kennan. Senator, I hesitate to give my response. 


SUGGESTED IMPROVEMENT IN OUR SCHOOL SYSTEM 


The CHarrMan. Just as a citizen, what do you think we can do? 
I think it is a very difficult problem. If you were a Senator, what 
would you be proposing right now? 

Mr. Kennan. Senator, I would want to think about it for a much 
longer time than you have given me here. 

he CuarrMan. You have been thinking about this for 20 years, 
I am sure. 

Mr. Kennan. No, I haven’t, really. 

The CHarrRMAN. We are trying to absorb something from you and 
others who do have the time to think. 

Mr. Kennan. These are not the things I think about. I would 
really want to go through this more carefully before I put myself in 
your position and tried to suggest what I think one ought to do. 

I will say this: There have been studies made about our educational 
system within the last year or two under the impetus of the Soviet 
sputnik. 

The CuarRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Kennan. And it did not seem to me that these studies got near 
to the heart of the problem. 

The CHAIRMAN. Did not? 
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Mr. Kennan. I do not think they did. I think we have a good deal 
more to go into than has been gone into to date. 

The CuarrMan. Inwhatrespect? Will you just itemize it for us? 

Mr. Kennan. There is, in the first place, the question as to whether 
local initiative and local responsibility is sufficient to provide the sort 
of school system we need in this country and the sort of standards. 

There is, secondly, the whole question as to whether you are going 
to lay the emphasis on quantity or quality in the school system. | 
think the term “democracy” is sometimes misapplied to education. 
I think there has been a tendency here to try to get basic education 
to the mass at the expense of the more talented ones who might have 
risen faster and further. 

And then I am inclined to think that something basically needs to be 
changed in the relationship of higher education to military service, 
in the point at which our students become eligible for draft, in how all 
this lates to their college careers. 

I would really rather see all of them go in for some form of govern- 
mental service after they leave high school, regardless of physical 
condition, and get it over with, have it cut and dried, so that everyone 
knows exactly what he has to do, what to expect, and then have them 
come to college with this off their minds and able to go through their 
college career and select their business in life without being worried by 
these uncertainties. 

And I have questions in my mind as to whether we ought 
not, whether the arrangement of college study ought not to be 
considerably altered. It seems to me a good portion of our collegiate 
population, our population of college students, today could very well 
leave college at the end of the sophomore year, and greater emphasis 
could be put on the proper training of those who remain. 

These are all ideas off the top of my head. I am not a teacher. | 
am a historian at the Institute for Advanced Study. 

















KHRUSHCHEV DOES NOT WANT A WAR 









The Cuarrman. I understand that. Am I correct in understanding 
what you are saying is that, while there are many critical short-term 
problems, some of them dangerous, facing us with regard to the Com- 
munists, you do not believe the Communists wish to precipitate a 
showdown now, to have a war; that the chances are that this struggle 
will be a long struggle; and, that where we are weakest is in the long 
term under present conditions? Is that a fair statement? 

Mr. Kennan. That is correct. I definitely feel that Khrushchev 
certainly does not want a war with this country. For one thing, he 
is quite confident of their ability to compete successfully without a 
war. 

But even if he were not, I doubt that he would want a war. He is 
realist enough to know that there aren’t any victors in a war with 
weapons as terrible as those which we have today. This was even 
true of the First and Second World Wars. Everybody came out of 
those worse. This is something I do know something about. 

The CuatrmMan. This you feel certain about. 

Mr. Kennan. I look back at World War I as a historian, and I see 
that there were no victors in that war. The British thought they 
von it. They did not. Neither did the French. Their own position 
deteriorated greatly by virtue of their participation in that struggle. 
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And this,”"gocdness knows, is going to be truer of a third world war 



























































than it has been of the last two. h 
Now, Khrushchev knows this; and I think our danger is that we | ¢, 
will wander into deadlocks and misunderstandings out of which a war | jr 
might accidentally develop. 8 
The CuarrMan. Through pigheadedness on both sides. H 
Mr. Kennan. One side or the other, or just foolishness. R 
PRACTICAL MATTER OF GETTING THINGS DONE " 
The CHarrMaN. I certainly agree with what you say about the 
long-term approach. It is very difficult for us to make policy deal- | 4, 
ing with accidental war. 19 
This other matter is something which, while it is difficult, is at least . 
more or less rational. You can, if you put your mind to it, try to c 
develop policies which would meet the long-term problem of which P 
you speak, 6 
Mr. Kennan. Yes, sir. e 
The CuarrMan. Yet, politically, I can think of things | think ought Ce 
to be done, but getting them done has escaped me. 
Mr. Kennan. [| understand that, and that is why I do not like to | 4, 
speak here with any——— a. 
The CuatrMan. The Senate, I must confess, in the very thing you Ea 
mentioned, has a fair record relatively, but that is not enough. Under i. 
this system which we have, it is extremely difficult to affirmatively | 4: 
take action. Our system basically—and you are a much greater | 5, 
authority than I am—would appear to have been designed to prevent v, 
action. Except in the most demanding cases, in anything of this kind, * 
its power is to obstruct, to stop, and to delay action. ; 
This action is often attributed to the Senate, but, I repeat, in both Ger 
these cases it was the House, without any filibuster, without any rules a 
of the Senate, that delayed and prevented action in the field of edu- / 
cation. 
Mr. Kennan. Well, I must say it has always been my feeling aT 
instinctively, as a citizen, that if anything in the nature of what I am L 
talking about were to be carried out, it could be done only if an *P 
administration also were enthusiastically interested in it and prepared Ps 
to initiate it and work at it. * 
The CuarrMan. A strong administration. is t] 
Mr. Kennan. Yes, sir. orol 
CONCERN FOR THE CAPTIVE NATIONS e 
The CuarrMAN. Senator Lausche, did you care to ask any questions? alws 
Senator Lauscue. Has Mr. Kennan already presented his original PP 
paper? 
Mr. Kennan. I have. of— 
The CHarrMAN. Well, it was just an informal discussion here. 
Senator Lauscue. Yes. 
The Cuarrman. As you know, Mr. Kennan came before the com- 
mittee at my request because he was coming to Washington for another Se 





oecasion. He came here informally. 
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ar Senator Lauscue. Mr. Kennan, I was rather pointedly impressed 
by your mention of your fear of what is going to happen to the 

we | captive nations at this conference. My own view is that we are neglect- 

ar | ing and overlooking the great potentiality that exists for the 
cause of the free nations, and I fear that we are going to forget 
Hungary and Poland and Estonia and Latvia and Lithuania and 
Rumania and Czechoslovakia, and all the other nations, in the intense 
desire to quickly dispose of what is now supposed to be this great 
threatening problem. 

I would like to hear you elaborate on that view which you expressed. 
the Mr. Kennan. Senator, ever since the Russian armies swept over 
-al- | the eastern part of Europe and took this area under Soviet control in 

1944 and 1945, it has seemed to me that it must be an aim of Western 
ast | policy to correct this situation and to restore to these countries the 
, © | possibility of living an independent life internationally. 
ich The reason I have had differences with Western policy in recent 

years is that it has seemed to me that the position we were taking 
was one which in practice meant the perpetuation of the split of 
ght ) Germany and of Europe. 

You see, we have not been willing even to discuss any removal of 
> 0 | American forces from West Germany, no matter what the Russians 

were prepared to do, whether they were prepared to go away from 
you |} Eastern Europe or not. We have not been prepared to discuss, so 
der | far as I am aware, yet—possibly there will be a little bit done in that 
vely | direction in Geneva—but up to this time we have not shown ourselves 
ater | prepared to discuss in any way the question of the rearmament of 
vent | Western Germany, regardless of what the Russians did on the other 
ind, } gide. . 

Nor have we been willing to discuss the question of the future of 
oth | Germany’s alliances, whether she was to be a member of the Atlantic 
‘ules | Pact, or not, or even the question of the Polish frontier. 
edu- | All these vital questions of Germany are ones on which we were not 

; prepared to do any talking. 

ling | In those circumstances, it has seemed to me to be much too much to 

[am expect, in the world of practical realism of foreign affairs, that you were 

f an going to get the Russians to retire from Eastern Europe. 

ared 1” And I think that now it is generally recognized, and it does so look 
tome, that the best we could hope for out of these present conferences 
is that we would settle back to more of the same, and to the indefinite 
prolongation of this present division of the country. 

Many people would say, in the Western governments, “This is un- 

just.”” They would say, ‘‘We deplore the division of Europe; we have 
— ilways pleaded for the unification of Germany ; but we are not willing 
inal lo pay the price that you, Kennan, suggest. ced 

nd this is probably true, but I have seen only one possibility 

o[—— 

CONCESSIONS SHOULD BE MADE TO BJECT RUSSIANS FROM 
coml EASTERN EUROPE 
other 






Senator Lauscur. What is the price that you suggest? 
Mr. Kennan. It depends on what the Russians would be prepared 
lo offer on the other side. TI said, a little over a year ago, in lectures 
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in England which were widely publicized, that if you could really 
have a prospect of getting the Russians out of Eastern Europe, getting 
their troops out, and getting a restoration of a reasonable independence 
of policy to these countries, I thought we ought to be prepared to 
make concessions in the atomic rearmament of Western Germany, 
in the areas in which we would station our own forces in Western 
Germany, and perhaps in the field of future German military obliga- 
tions; that is, what alliances she should have. 

This view was resoundingly rejected in all the Western chancelleries, 
so much so that the very term “disengagement’’—which I do not think 
i used but which came to be sort of a symbol of what I had talked 
about—became one of these things that everybody felt under an 
obligation to say he did not want. 

Perhaps the time for this has now passed. We have gone very far 
in the rearming of Western Germany. The new German armed forces 
are, I fear, being oriented on atomic weapons. Probably today it 
would be very difficult to extract the atom from German defenses or 
to extract the German defense establishment from the NATO defense 
establishment. It may be that at the time when I spoke about this, 
a year and a half ago, it was really the last moment at which such 
ideas had a practical meaning. 

But if this is true, and if we can no longer make any concessions in 
order to bring about a Russian retirement in Eastern Europe, then ] 
think we must expect the Russians to remain there for a long, long 
time. And if they remain there with their troops—— 

Senator Lauscue. Is that what you had in mind when you said that 
you reluctantly saw the 80 million people in the satellite nations 
added 

Mr. Kennan. Yes, sir, that is exactly what I meant. 

Senator Lauscue. To the 200 million Soviet people? 

Mr. Kennan. I must say I think it is most unfortunate if Russia 
is compelled to digest Eastern Europe; and if this present situation 
goes on long enough that will happen; it is bound to happen because 
human beings never stand still, and there will be an adjustment one 
way or another. 




































THE IMPRESSION WE MAKE ON FOREIGNERS 





Senator Lauscugz. There was one other statement you made in 
which you said that even though our foreign policy is effective, and 
sound, the realization of it depends upon the force and the vigor that 
is put behind it by the people of our country. And then you said 
that visitors come to our lands, they see us, they return to their native 
lands, and deliver the word of what they saw. 

Would you elaborate upon that a bit? 

Mr. Kennan. Yes. I think it isclear. What I mean is: There are 
a great many foreigners who come to this country, in one capacity or 
another, where they observe us. There are great numbers of foreign 
students in our country, and there are large numbers of foreign visitors 
and representatives. And these people, of course, take back with them 
the impressions they get of America. 

In addition to that, we have, of course, thousands of people living 
abroad, and they also make their impression on other people. People 
in Germany see what our official colonies there are like, and the same 


in England, and so forth. 
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I think in many respects the impression conveyed by this country 
is & positive one, and people see certain things here that they like 
and admire. But in many respects it is not. The foreign students 
who study here do not always go back with a favorable impression of 
what they have seen—not in all respects, certainly. 

And this is only the outward reflection of something more important 
still, which is really the question of what we are. And here, I must 
confess, and this is what I was saying when the interruption for the 
vote came, that I think our society is going to have to change in cer- 
tain very fundamental ways before we will have good chances of com- 
peting with the Soviet Union in its present condition. 


VARIOUS PROBLEMS FACING PEOPLE OF THIS COUNTRY 


I have in mind in this connection many things that trouble me as 
an American, as they trouble other people in this country, and [ 
just told Senator Fulbright that I mentioned this with some hesitation, 
because I would not want it thought that [ think that these are easy 
problems or that there is some simple thing which people in Wash- 
ington could do which would change everything overnight. I realize 
that some of them are very refractory and bitter and difficult problems, 
indeed, in which many men of good will have done all they could to 
bring about solutions. 

But I merely want to say that I think we have got to do better 
than we have done, and we have got to do it fairly fast if it is going 
to be good enough. 

The problems I have in mind are problems about which I suppose 
many Americans worry in one degree or another. There is the whole 
question of the educational training of our youth. There is the ques- 
tion of the military obligation, the relationship of our young people 
to their military obligations, and the relation of that to our educational 
system. 

There is the question of our big cities, and of their suitability as 
places for young people to grow up in today—the conditions, that is, 
that prevail in them. 

There is the great question of inflation, which seems to me to be 
very important, indeed, in its relation to our competition with the 
Russians. It is quite clear to me that some of our difficulties in the 
military field already arise from the fact that we have permitted our- 
selves to become so high cost a country that it is very difficult for us 
to maintain armed forces on a competitive scale. It costs us a tre- 
mendous amount. It often seemed to me in the years when I served 
in Government that we had priced ourselves, in a sense, out of the 
maintenance of conventional forces on any serious scale. 

This is partly a matter of national discipline; and I am not saying, 
I reiterate, that I think these problems are easy. But we have got 
to hit them harder than we have hit them if we are going to compete. 

The CHAIRMAN. In that connection, clearly the pressure for greater 
protection and tariffs, and so on, is being generated by this inflationary 
effect. I have been receiving, just within the last month, very serious 
complaints that I had not received in the past 5 years, and I am sure 
it is inspired by that very thing. 
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THE CHALLENGE TO OUR CHARACTER 


Senator Lauscue. Do you have in mind or do you think that the 
abundance we have in this country has caused us to become weak, 
loose in our habits? 

Mr. Kennan. I do, sir. 

Senator Lauscue. Infirm in our character? 

Mr. Kennan. Not infirm in our character, basically. I think all 
we need is the challenge, and the character will be there. 

Senator Lauscue. That is right. 

Mr. Kennan. But I think it has caused us to become infirm in our 
habits, self-indulgent and soft, and this really is in some ways a 
frightening thing. I think we have to have a more severe physical 
training for young people in this country. 

These are obscure questions that every family fights through for 
itself, but I sort of hate to see our kids hauled to school in station 
wagons over distances that they used to walk, when I was a boy, 
without the slightest complaint. 

The CuatrMan. You will agree that those figures—lI believe these 
were the figures—that we produce 50 automobiles to every 1 in 
Russia, but they produce 4 machine tools to every 1 of ours in this 
country, is an indication of where we put our pressure. 


WASTEFUL STATE OF OUR TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 


Mr. Kennan. There again, Senator, you have the chaotic and 
wasteful state of the transportation sy stem of this country today. I 
am not sure that the Russians, with all the faults of their economy and 
their system—and it has many—are not going to do a better job in 
the field of transportation than we are. 

We are permitting our passenger railway network to deteriorate to 
a degree which seems to me to be seriously dangerous to the security of 
the country, in the case of war; and there seems to be no way in which 
that can be halted. 

Furthermore, it seems to me very questionable whether it is desir- 
able in the national interest, and especially in the interest of national 
defense, to permit the country to habituate itself to a transportation 

system where you have to have a couple of hundred horsepower and 

60 or 80 square feet of highway to haul every single human body 
around. It just seems cockeyed. I am sure that the Russians are 
going to have a much better designed transportation system, one which 
will function more economically and probably be more resilient in 
wartime than our own. 


DIFFERENCE IN WILLINGNESS OF PEOPLES 


Senator Lauscue. I have expressed the view that, on the basis of 
the structure of government, democracy, insuring the enjoyment of 
those rights which belong to us at birth, in the long run will endure 
while the dictatorship eventually will perish. 

I have likewise expressed the view that the ultimate strength which 
will reside in the Soviet will come from the willingness of their people 
to work and to sacrifice and to better themselves, and that if we are 
to fail, it is not going to be on the basis of the difference in the govern- 
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ments, but the difference in the willingness of the people to lift them- 

selves, to fight for their country, to sacrifice, to be devoted to their 

families, and to live a life that is not bombastic, but one of humility, 

willing to accept normal things and decent things in a moderate way. 
I am very happy to have heard you today. 


STRENGTH OF SOVIETS IN CAPTIVE NATIONS 


May I ask you this: Do you feel the Soviet is stronger in the captive 
nations today than it was 10 years ago? I am now taking the whole 
list of them bordering on the Soviet. 

Mr. Kennan. Senator, in the ideological sense, in the sense of what 
people believe, of the views and the feelings especially of the youth 
m the captive countries, I do not think it is stronger. On the con- 
trary, there has been a steady movement away from Moscow tute- 
lage—almost to defiance of the Moscow ideological domination. 

But I think the outcome of the Hungarian uprising and of the dis- 
orders in Poland and in Eastern Germany has brought it home to 
people in a very cruel way that until there is a removal of the Soviet 
forces from Eastern Europe and an abandonment of the legal rights 
for Soviet intervention—rights which did, after all, exist in Hungary— 
they cannot hope to oppose Soviet power by any popular action. 

Senator Lauscue. | am getting considerable mail, and I am getting 
it because of my intimate contact with these different people, and the 
tenor of it is, “Don’t forget us,”’ the Lithuanians and the Hungarians 
and the Poles. ‘Don’t forget us in this conference.” 

I believe the aim of Khrushchev is to drive his pegs more firmly in 
the control and the domination that he has of those 14 captive nations, 
and that he wants to create a circumstance in Berlin where he will 
seize that. That is my own belief of what he is aiming for. 

In any event, I was very glad to hear what you had to say. 


VALUE OF LESS PUBLICIZING OF TALKS WITH SOVIETS 


The CuairmMan. Mr. Kennan, if I can delay you by one or two more 
questions. 

There was one idea you expressed in your speech at the Executive 
Club which interested me. I am puzzled about it. You suggested 
that it is very difficult for us and our allies to achieve complete unity 
on every point, and the only way for us to function properly is for the 
allies to give us greater latitude. Your words were: 

I think we must ask the allies to give us a wide margin of latitude and confidence 
in actual negotiation with the Soviet Government. 

Here, again, I wonder if you have any suggestion as to how we go 
about that. 

Mr. Kennan. We have had our opportunities. Better use could 
have been made of the various opportunities for bilateral contact with 
the Russians. It seems to me that, for example, better use could 
have been made of Mr. Mikoyan’s presence in this country, as an 
opportunity for talking about these things. You are unlikely to get 
very far in a realistic way in heavily publicized multilateral negotia- 
tions of the type that are now beginning at Geneva. There is too 
much publicity. Besides, we approach these negotiations with a 
position elaborately negotiated, over the course of months, with our 
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. ; . : oi 80 | 
allies, and obviously, then, with very little elasticity once we get to | anc 
the council table. Sec 


The Cuairman. I have felt that perhaps if we could get in the | yo 
custom and habit of having more of these negotiations, that the pub- | con 
licity and the formality would tend to lessen; that is because it is | a¢ , 


built up over a long period and it becomes suc h an occasion that the ! 
wr press is present. exa 
I do not believe the entire press would go to each conference if one | pe , 
were held every 6 months. whi 
Mr. Kennan. Sometimes, Senator, [ thought we ought to station, I 


each of us, a permanent negotiator in Geneva who would take a house | py} 
there and settle down and join the golf club and put his children in | jog, 
school and plan to stay for a number of years, and he and the Soviet | 4b), 
man could meet. Of course, this could be done through the embassies, | 
but it is not now done that way. 

The CuHarrman. I do not understand why the embassies are not | 
used more. What is your explanation of that? Is that because of | 7 
us? Has it been our policy? nun 

Mr. Kennan. As an ex-ambassador, Senator, I would say if you N 
could find out the answer to that question, you would make a great | 2 ye 
many ambassadors very happy. They have never been able to do so. | 

The CHatRMAN. You mean you do not know the answer to that | seer 


question. You think we ought to use the embassies more? N 
Mr. Kennan. I think we ought to. T 
M 

REVITALIZATION OF POLICY PLANNING STAFF | was 

T 


The CHarrMan. This is another question that derives from your | 
experience: Do you think it would be significant and important if we | vy 
could manage to inspire the Department to revitalize the Policy Plan- oa 
ning Staff? ) 

Mr. KENNAN. Senator, I think it would be very fine if the staff | oh 
could play a maximum role, because I am convinced from my own \ 
experience as the first director of this staff , in General Marshall’s day, ‘i 
that there is need for precisely this sort of an approach to our problems ike 
in the State Department. 

But I really feel that the initiative for it and the desire for it has got oT 
to come from the President and the Secretary of State. If they do 
not want it, they would not use it properly. General Marshall wanted M 
it, and kaew how to use it, and was prepared to do so; and it was a T} 
great pleasure and honor to work for him. I felt that the staff was M 
successful in his period. But a great deal depended on him. I am T) 
enthusiastic about the idea of it. 

The CuarrMan. Well, I would certainly accept your view that we 
cannot do it directly. But we have, as you know, new people down 
there who have evidenced considerable spirit of cooperation. Before | Ww 
I would attempt to privately persuade them, I would want your view | ig ¢} 
about it. been 

I know we cannot make them do anything, and we should not try; | the ] 
that is, legislatively. It would be ineffective and would only cause | yy 
friction. I am wondering how you valued the activity itself. iffai 

Mr. Kennan. I value it very highly, potentially, and for this | [qo 
reason, Senator, that before the planning staff was set up, there were, | fom 


staff, 
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so far as I am aware, only three people in the Department of State— 
to | and they were all very busy people, the Secretary and the Under 
Secretary and the counselor—who were responsible for looking at our 
the } world problem as a whole. Everyone else in the Department had 
ub- | some limited functional or geographical competence, so that he looked 
t 18 | at only a portion of it. 
the} And these three men were too busy, really, to do the detailed 
examination of the totality of some of these problems which ought to 
one | be done. The staff was set up to do this, and there were instances in 
, which I think we were able to be helpful. 
on, I hope that some day those staff papers of that early period can be 
use | published, because there were problems which bridged the com- 
1m | petencies of a number of State Department officers, where we were 
viet | able to move in and help them. 
ies, | 
| PUBLICATION OF STAFF PAPERS 
not 
>of | The CuHarrmMan. Let me ask you, before you go on, were there a 
| number of staff papers that have never been made public? 
you! Mr. Kennan. There are. The papers which were prepared in my 
reat | 2 years as Director of the staff. 
»so.| The CnHarrMAN. Do you know whether the committee has ever 
‘hat | seen them? What was their nature? Were they classified? 
Mr. Kennan. They were classified, some more highly than others. 
The CuarrMAN. I do not know that we ever asked for them. 
Mr. Kennan. The only one that was at least published in part 
was the one which dealt with the Marshall plan initially. 
The CnarrMaAn. They might be very interesting to review what 


a was going on in those days. 

| we! Mr. Kennan. Well, I always hoped they would be published—as 

all: | historian. 

staff The CuHarrMan. I do not know that I was aware that there were 

val | unpublished papers of this kind. 

ee r. Kennan. The official correspondence of the State Department 
) 


enerally, as I understand it, is published with a delay of something 
er ike 10 to 20 years, and I assumed that these papers would eventually 
come to light in this way. 
ee The CHarRMAN. The excuse for that very often is that it involves 
y G0 | nother government. 


nted | Mr. KENNAN. Yes; that is right. 
as ® |) The Cuarrman. And these would not do that? 
was | Mr. Kennan. No; these would not do that. 
am | The Cuarrman. So it might not be subject to that restriction. 
b we NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 
own 


fore | Would you care to give your view about the relation of the staff 

vieW | to the National Security Council? I mean, since it is said to have 
been stepped up in importance, do you think it can take the place of 

try; | the Policy Planning Staff, or is there not a place for both of them? 


aus? | Mr. Kennan. Senator, I am not familiar with the present state of 

_ | ifairs relating to the National Security Council, but I would say this: 
this |Ido not think that anybody, the members of which are there ex-officio 
vere, 


fom other parts of the Government, can replace an independent policy 


staff. 
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The National Security Council, in my day, was composed of men |} 4 
who headed great sectors of the executive branch of our Government; | 4 
that is, they came as the Secretary of Defense, the Secretary of State, 
head of CIA, and these were, of course, in the first place, very, very ™ 
busy men. st 

But beyond that, whether they wished to be or not, they were, in | | 
effect, bound by the processes of the institution they headed. If a 
question had been subject to searching deliberation and had come up, | 4, 
through all sorts of committees and procedures, finally to the Secretary | 4, 
and you had an agreed position within that Department of Govern- 
ment or that Agency of Government, it was a very difficult thing then 
for the Secretary to come in to the National Security Council and 
depart very widely from the agreed position. He was not really | p, 
free to approach this problem from the beginning on the basis of his fo 
own judgment. | 

COMPOSITION OF A PLANNING STAFF a 

That is the beauty of a wholly independent staff. sé 

The CHarrRMAN. The staff, as you visualize it, is composed of : 
independent professionals? , 

Mr. Kennan. As I see it, the staff of any senior official in Govern- : 
ment—the staff in the sense that I am talking about it, the policy | Wil 
staff—ought to be charged with the responsibility of looking at this | $4 
question only from his point of view, and not of reflecting the views of | for 
any great portion of the governmental apparatus. They ought to , 
work for him, and they ought to be, as General Marshall always told | fre 
us we should be, anonymous and modest and keep out of the lime- 
light. They should be there to serve. 

¢ 
CAREER OFFICERS VERSUS POLITICAL APPOINTEES = 

The CuarrRMAN. Your observation there suggests a question. I do ) 
not know whether you care to comment on my question. You have | Sen 
had a long experience in diplomatic circles. Has it been your im- T 
pression that career officers who have had experience and have come | bro: 
up through the Foreign Service have been more effective as a group | the 
than the political appointees? You do not have to answer this. the 

Mr. Kennan. You mean as heads of missions? N 

The CuarrMAN. As ambassadors. out 

Mr. Kennan. Not always. There have been excellent political | T 
appointees, and some under whom many of us have been happy and | T 
pleased and honored to serve. M 

But I do think this: There is no better preparation, normally, for | T 
the responsibilities of a chief of mission than a good number of years of | (1 





straight service as a junior officer in the Foreign Service, and we ought 
to be able to produce and could very easily produce an outstanding 
corps of chiefs of mission out of the Foreign Service. 

I do not think that the chiefs of mission will or probably every should 
be composed exclusively of such men, for this reason: An ambassador 
does, after all, represent the President of the United States, and he 
represents him in a very personal way. Whenever there is a man who 
has the special confidence of the President, who is intimate with the 
President in the intellectual sense and bears his personal confidence, 
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there is a great deal to be said for such a man representing the country 
abroad. 

So I would not necessarily ever feel that we ought to restrict it to 
career men. But I do say that we should be able to produce an out- 
standing corps and have good career men available for every position 
we want, if we handle it correctly. 

The CuarrMan. This thought that these political appointees should 
be in tune with the President intellectually and be intimate is a new 
one. That certainly has not been so generally. 

Mr. Kennan. No; it has not always been so. 

The CuarrMan. It rarely has been so. 

Mr. Kennan. I merely wished to hold up this possibility that the 
President might want to have representation in a particularly vital 
foreign capital by someone who is very close to him. 

Personally, Senator, as a former career Foreign Service officer, my 
sympathies are all toward the systematic and proper training of men 
within the service for the exercise of senior responsibility in the 
service. 

Senator Lauscue. How long were you in the Foreign Service? 

Mr. Kennan. Twenty-six years, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. I believe you have a 6 o’clock appointment, so I 
will desist, but I think you served for this committee somewhat the 
same function that you described the Policy Planning Staff as per- 
forming for the Secretary. We need some objective advice. 

We appreciate very much your coming, and we hope we may feel 
free to call upon you in the future. 


OPINION ABOUT THE MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM 


Senator Lauscue. Do you have any ayn upon the mutual aid 
program? If you care to answer, you may; or, if not, that is all right. 

Mr. Kennan. None really that I am meamned to give in this way, 
Senator. Iam sorry. 

The CuHarRMAN. Since it has been brought up, here is one very 
broad question: Would you have any opinion as to whether or not 
the program should be put on a longer than 1-year period basis, from 
the point of view of authorizations. 

Mr. Kennan. Yes, sir; I do definitely feel that it should be laid 
out on a longer scale than 1 year. 

The Cuarrman. Longer than 1 year. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Kennan. We appreciate your courtesy. 

Mr. Kennan. Thank you for your patient hearing. 

The CHAIRMAN. aan committee will be in recess. 

(Whereupon, at 5:55 p.m., the committee recessed.) 





